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The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  lies  between  Costa  Pica  and  Honduras 
and  extends  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  eastern 
and  western  halves  of  the  country  differ  greatly  in  many  respects, 
and  there  is  almost  no  direct  communication  between  them.  At  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  the  western  half.  The  official  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  Spanish,  but  on  the  east  coast  English  is  the 
commercial  language. 

The  Principal  Seaports. 

The  seaports  of  western  Nicaragua  are  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  the  former  being  the  principal  port  of  the  Republic,  the  latter 
the  port  for  the  Department  of  Rivas.  Through  these  two  ports 
passed  69.5  per  cent  of  the  country's  imports  and  68.5  per  cent  of  its 
exports  in  1914,  Corinto  alone  handling  62.1  per  cent  of  the  former 
and  65.5  per  cent  of  the  latter,  or  approximately  64  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic. 

Several  steamers  chartered  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  have  called  at 
Corinto.  It  is  understood  that  this  firm  intends  to  establish  a  regular 
service  for  the  west  coast  of  Central  America. 

The  ports  of  the  east  coast  are  Bluefields,  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Las 
Perlas  (Pearl  Lagoon),  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  (GreytoAvn).  In 
1914  Bluefields  handled  22.3  per  cent  of  Nicaragua's  foreign  trade,  or 
72  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country.  The  principal  exports  from  the  east  coast  are  baiurnas, 
mahogany,  gold,  and  rubber. 

Agricultural  Products — Coffee,  Bananas,  Coconuts,  and  Sugar. 

Coffee  is  the  principal  product  and  article  of  export  of  the  countrv. 
In  1914  the  exports  amounted  to  22,819,319  pounds,  or  3,620,246 
pounds  less  than  in  the  i^receding  year. 

In  the  Matagalpa  district,  where  some  of  the  best  coffee  is  grown, 
the  1913  crop,  marketed  in  1914,  Avas  below  normal.  The  average 
price  last  year  was  about  11  cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  12J 
cents  in  1913. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  leading  industry  of  eastern  Nica- 
ragua. The  exports  in  1914  amounted  to  1,525.589  bunches,  as  com- 
pared with  1,393,026  bunches  in  1913— all  to  the  United  States. 

1 A  report  published  as  Supplemeut  to  Commerce  Reports  No.  34a,  Mar.  3,  1915, 
gave  a  general  description  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  Nicaragua  and  the  foreign  trade 
statistics.    The  present  report  deals  with  the  conditions  of  trade  and  industries  in  1914. 
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The  east  coast  also  produces  coconuts  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
number  of  nuts  exported  in  1914  was  1,141,543,  as  compared  with 
804,857  in  1913,  the  ITnited  States  bein*^  the  principal  market.  On 
the  west  coast  nuts  are  grown  for  local  consumption  only. 

Western  Nicaragua  produces  all  the  sugar  needed  for  its  own  con- 
sumption and  shi])s  some  to  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  exporting  small 
quantities  to  Panama,  Honduras,  and  (in  1914)  to  the  ITnited  States. 
The  sugar  exports  in  1914  totaled  1,563,605  pounds,  being  the  largest 
since  1909.  The  1914  crop  was  comparatively  small,  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  drought  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  but  the  effect  of  the  short- 
age was  not  felt  until  1915,  when  the  crop  was  harvested  and  con- 
verted into  sugar  and  rum. 

On  August  6,  1914,  the  Government  reduced  the  import  duty  on 
sugar  from  4  cents  to  3  cents  gold  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  and  removed 
the  tax  of  H  centavos,  corcloba  ($0,015),  per  kilo  on  domestic  sugar. 
Production  and  Export  of  Cacao  and  Rubber — Corn,  Beans,  and  Cotton. 

Cacao  is  grown  quite  extensively  in  the  western  part  of  Nicaragua. 
The  exports  in  1914  amounted  to  137,327  pounds,  the  principal  mar- 
kets being  Germany,  France,  and  Salvador.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the  country,  especially  that 
grown  in  the  vicinitv  of  Rivas,  which  is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality, 
rich  in  oil  and  much  sweeter  than  the  grade  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  Very  little  of  the  best  Nicaraguan  cacao  is  sent  out  of  the 
country,  as  it  brings  better  prices  locally  than  are  generally  paid  in 
importing  countries. 

Rubber  is  gathered  from  wild  trees  in  both  the  eastern  and  western 
sections  of  the  country,  but,  owing  to  the  low  price  obtained  in  for- 
eign markets,  exports  have  fallen  off  to  a  marked  degree,  the  ship- 
ments in  1914  amounting  to  only  314,790  pounds,  as  against  488,169 
pounds  in  the  preceding  year. 

Corn  and  beans  are  other  agricultural  products  of  importance, 
being  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  western  half  of  the  country,  usually 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all  local  needs.  Small  quantities 
are  sometimes  exported  to  the  neighboring  Republics.  These  crops, 
especially  that  of  corn,  suffered  severely  from  the  drought  and 
plague  of  locusts  in  1914,  and  as  some  corn  was  exported  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  a  shortage  began  to  be  felt  later.  On  August  7, 
1914,  the  Government  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn,  rice,  and 
beans.  Some  rice  is  grown,  but  not  enough  for  the  local  require- 
ments. 

Some  cotton  is  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  Republic  and  is 
exported  principally  to  England.  The  exports  in  1914  were  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  far  less  than  in  1912,  when  256,344 
pounds  were  shipped,  the  quantities  for  1913  and  1914  being  1,925 
and  12,562  pounds,  respectively. 

Mahogany  and  Other  Cabinet  "Woods — Dyewoods. 

Jilahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of 
timber  used  locally  for  building  and  other  purposes,  exist  throughout 
practically  the  entire  Republic,  but  much  of  it  can  not  be  cut  with 
profit  owing  to  difficulties  of  transportation.  Mahogany  cutting  is 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  eastern  Nicaragua,  where  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  streams  render  it  practicable  to  remove  the  timber. 
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There  Avas  a  marked  increase  in  mahogany  shipments  from  this  sec- 
tion early  in  1914,  but  the  war  in  Europe  checked  this  trade  to  some 
extent  by  cutting;  off  the  markets  for  the  inferior  grades  of  the  tim- 
ber and  by  stopping  the  credits  required  to  carry  on  the  business. 
The  western  half  of  the  country  exports  some  mahogany,  also  cedar, 
cocobolo,  genizaro,  guayaciin,  and  hambar.  Western  Nicaragua 
has  practically  no  streams  by  which  timber  can  be  floated  out  for 
shipment,  and  hence  much  of  its  standing  timber  is  not  available  at 
present,  being  in  inaccessible  places  at  a  distance  from  the  railway 
and  the  ports.  The  west  coast  exports  considerable  quantities  of 
dye  woods,  principally  mora  (fustic). 

Business  Conditions — Acute  Banking  Situation. 

Nicaragua  suffered  during  1914  from  a  general  business  depression 
that  was  felt  in  a  marked  degree  even  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year.  For  several  years  the  imports  had  been  in  excess  of  the 
country's  needs,  particularly  in  1913,  the  merchants  having  over- 
stocked in  anticipation  of  the  prosperity  that  would  follow  the  con- 
summation of  arrangements  whereby  the  Government  would  secure  a 
considerable  sum,  which  would  enable  it  to  pay  oft'  its  domestic  ob- 
ligations, and  thus  put  a  large  amount  of  money  into  circulation. 
These  hopes  having  failed  of  realization,  reaction  naturally  folloAved, 
with  resultant  business  depression. 

The  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  coffee  crop  and  the 
decline  in  the  demand  for  and  price  of  several  other  important  prod- 
ucts contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  this  condition  of  affairs;  while 
a  severe  drought  during  what  should  have  been  the  rainy  season,  and 
a  locust  plauge  which  severely  damaged  the  staple  food  crops  in 
western  Nicaragua  also  added  to  the  general  economic  depression. 

Normally,  a  large  part  of  the  import  business  of  western  Nicaragua 
is  carried  on  with  European  exchange — approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  coffee,  the  principal  article  of  export,  goes  to  Europe — and  ac- 
counts in  the  United  States  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  settled  with 
drafts  on  London  and  Hamburg.  After  August  1,  with  the  cutting 
off  of  the  European  market  and  source  of  credit,  foreign  credits  gen- 
erally became  unavailable,  thus  rendering  the  situation  acute.  The 
banks  soon  suspended  the  sale  of  exchange  on  the  United  States,  and 
it  became  exceedingly  difficult,  and  at  times  impossible,  to  purchase 
drafts,  practically  the  only  exchange  obtainable  being  that  drawn  by 
a  limited  number  of  exporters  who  had  shipped  products  to  the 
United  States.  Under  these  conditions  the  premium  on  New  York 
exchange  was  forced  up  to  15  per  cent  before  the  end  of  1914,  and  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  in  the  first  three  months  of  1915. 
The  Moratorium — Conditions  in  Eastern  Nicaragua. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  crisis  through  Avhich  the  business 
of  the  country  was  passing,  the  Government,  on  October  23,  1914, 
published  a  law  establishing  a  moratorium,  for  a  period  of  four 
months.  The  law  contained  various  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  creditors;  the  collection  of  taxes,  rents,  and  current 
interest  being  specifically  excepted  from  its  application.  An  act 
published  on  February  6,  1915,  amended  this  law  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  rents  and  interest  payable  in  gold ;  while  another  act, 
published  February  27,  1915,  extended  its  application  for  a  period 
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of  six  months  from  that  date  and  established  a  qualified  moratorium 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Eastern  Nicaragua  suifered  less  from  the  general  depression  than 
did  the  western  half  of  the  Republic,  partly  because  its  prosperity 
is  less  dependent  on  tlie  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  and 
partly  because  it  has  little  business  with  Europe  and  was  therefore 
not  directly  affected  by  the  war.  Moreover,  the  products  upon  the 
exportation  of  which  the  prosperity  of  eastern  Nicaragua  depends, 
did  not  show  a  decrease,  in  the  aggregate,  either  in  quantity  or  in 
value;  in  fact,  the  exports  of  this  section  increased  3.5  per  cent  in 
value,  as  compared  with  1913,  while  those  of  western  Nicaragua 
decreased  45.3  per  cent.  The  revival  in  the  mahogany  industry  in 
1914  helped  the  situation  on  the  east  coast  materially,  and,  taking 
the  year  as  a  whole,  bananas,  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
that  section,  showed  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  as 
compared  with  1913. 

Distribution  of  Nicaragua's  Foreign  Trade. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  in  1914  amounted  to  $9,089,374,  as 
against  $13,482,053  in  1913,  a  decrease  of  $4,383,679.  The  total  value 
of  imports  declined  from  $5,770,000  in  1913  to  $4,134,323  in  1914; 
shipments  from  the  United  States,  the  chief  supplying  coimtry, 
decreased  by  $657,640  to  $2,566,308,  although  its  share  of  Nicaragua's 
import  trade  advanced  from  50  to  62  per  cent.  The  United  King- 
dom's percentage  decreased  from  54.8  to  17.3,  Germany's  from  46.2  to 
9.5,  and  France's  from  42.6  to  6.1.  The  total  value  of  exports  (includ- 
ing reexports)  decreased  from  $7,712,047  in  1913  to  $4,955,051  in 
1914.  Exports  to  the  United  States  declined  from  $2,722,385  in 
1913  to  $2,428,383  in  1914. 

The  value  of  the  trade  ])y  princij^al  countries  for  the  last  two 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


Imports  from. 


Exports  and  reex- 
ports to. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

Honduras 

Salvador 

China 

other  countries.. 

Total 


$3,244,008 

1,150,611 

400, 776 

619,212 

144,361 

55,  S83 

141 

13,  203 

67,  f:32 

73, 879 


$2, 


566.368 

718,264 

254, 108 

391,411 

115,313 

53,!?69 

1,206 

3,779 

665 

29,240 


S2,  722, 385 

f 98, 564 

1,76.!,  186 

1, 8S7, 693 

t-8, 169 

2, 759 

45, 436 

24,050 

1,245 

168, 555 


82,428,383 

367,066 

1,156,4.8 

560, 756 

203,485 

5, 388 

15,695 

27,915 


189,865 


5,770,006 


4, 134, 323 


7, 712, 047 


4,955,051 


The  European  war  had  little  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the 
country's  exports  in  1914,  beyond  causing  the  diversion  to  the  United 
States  of  a  few  shipments  of  gold  bullion  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  England.  The  reexports  in  1913  amounted  to  $52,850; 
in  1914  to  $36,850. 

Principal  Articles  Imported. 

Nicaragua's  chief  imports  are :  Cotton  goods,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  breadstuffs  (especially  wheat  flour  and  rice),  chemicals, 
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drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  leather  and  leather  goods    (including 
shoes),  and  spirits,  wines,  beer,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported into  Nicaragua  in  1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 


Baps  and  bagging,  jute 

Breacistuffs: 

Corn 

Rice 

Wtieat  flour 

other   (including   maca- 
roni, vermicelli,  etc.)... 

Caudles 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  parts: 

Carriages  and  parts 

Wagons   and    parts   (in- 
eluding  railway  cars)... 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 

medicines 

Colloo 

Confectionery 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of. . 
Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothmg 

Thread 

Other 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  and  cheese,   and 

substitutes  for 

Milk,  and  substitutes  for. . 
Earthenware,  chiuaware,  and 

porcelain 

Explosives: 

Dynamite 

Gmipowder  and  other. . . . 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,   vegetable,   manufac- 
tures of ,  n.  e.  s 

Firearms 

i  ish,  cured  or  preserved 

Fruits,  caimed,"  cured,  or  pre- 
served  

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  n.  e.  s 

Hats  and  caps,  and  materials 

for 

Instruments,  scientific 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 
Bars,  rods,  ingots,  east- 
ings, and  structural 

Cutlery 

Domestic  ware,  including 

enameled 

Machinery- 
Sewing  

other 

Eails 

Sheet  and  plate 

Tools  and  implements 

Wire 

All  other 


1913 

1914 

$70,853 

$00,588 

35. 813 
172,645 
223,744 

15,1P9 
1.34.8.82 
336,895 

35.510 
23,906 

27,802 
22,154 

8,C64 

4,910 

14,909 
14,419 

42, 789 
16,531 

231.959 

28,383 
13.504 
53,686 

200. 346 
23.590 
9,765 
40,050 

1,022,846 
190,  C60 
42,645 
160,880 

544,404 
153.882 
25.216 
104,714 

35,389 
13,595 

25,416 
12,024 

25,686 

15, 166 

11,266 
16,176 
11,125 

10,485 
18,476 
5,393 

34  427 
23,840 
51,265 

25, 742 
21,177 
28,885 

33,639 
39,323 

18, 595 
25,128 

348,748 

79, 747 

62, 293 
12, 888 

51,627 
15, 752 

20,579 
21,826 

9,179 
10,881 

47, 108 

31,540 

79, 746 

250, 498 

7,  lOG 

42,492 
100, 831 

75, 853 
140, 861 

16, 691 
206, 432 
11,451 
30,931 
69,818 
41,098 
92, 767 

Articles. 


Jewelry 

I  eathcr  and  tamed  si  ins 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

Boots  and  slioes 

other 

I  inen  cloth 

Meat  products: 

]  ard 

other 

Musical  instruments 

Oils: 

Muieral — 

Benzine,  gasoline,  and 

naphtha 

Petroleum,  refined 

Other 

Vegetable 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors. . 
Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Books  and  other  printed 
matter 

Surface  -  coated     writing 
and  blank  books 

Other 

Perfumery  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions  

Rubber,  gutta-percha,  cellu- 
loid, etc 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothing 

Otlier 

Soap 

Spirits,  malt  liquors,  etc.: 

Beer    and     other     malt 
liquors 

Spirits 

Wines 

Other,  including  mineral 

water 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cipars  and  cigarettes 

All  other 

Vegetables: 

In  their  natural  state... 

Prepared  or  preserved . . . 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Furniture 

Lumber 

Other 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothmg 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$25, 929 
84,469 

114,723 
24,012 
18,476 

29, 128 
59, 085 
22, 650 


42,629 
106,377 
23, 691 
61,974 
26,215 


18, 830 

23,646 
39, 299 

51,489 

31,231 

29, 806 
03,535 
56,  ,504 
111,380 


54,427 
86, 010 
74,914 

22, 930 
36,941 

22, 076 
9, 229 

78, 955 
18,019 

26, 218 
37,  ,575 
27, 404 

40, 2C6 

48, 990 

207,981 


,  770, 006 


$14,621 
82, 554 

83, 694 
20,202 
17,361 

9,509 
40, 45S 
13,228 


43,847 
83,<;05 

27,  71t3 
59, 550 
14,508 


18,  0&3 
29, 597 

45,913 

25, 831 

17, 592 
40,302 
31,115 

105, 774 


36, 807 
48,240 
44,047 

11,034 
20,718 

17, 275 
9,815 

61,557 
12,112 

18,379 
26,C82 
17,444 

48,014 

31,377 

223, 551 


Imports  of  wheat  flour  in  1914  amounted  to  $366,895,  or  $113,151 
more  than  in  1913.  The  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  partial  failure 
of  the  corn  and  bean  crops  of  western  Nicaragua.  Practically  all  of 
the  flour  came  from  the  United  States. 

China  and  India  together  furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  rice  imported 
into  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaragiian  customs  statistics  show  imports 
aggregating  $114,765  in  value,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  coming 
from  the  United  States;  but,  with  the  possible  exception  of  compara- 
tively small  quantities  received  on  the  east  coast  from  New  Orleans, 
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these  figures  represent  Chinese  and  Indian  rice  received  from  San 
Francisco  in  bond. 

Only  the  eastern  half  of  the  Republic  imports  coffee  and  sugar; 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  it  imports  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  vegetables  much  more  extensively  than  the  western  half  of 
the  country.  Eastern  Nicaragua  imports  a  large  part  of  its  food 
supply  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  by  Articles  and  Chief  Supplying  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  by  the  chief  supplying  countries 
of  the  leading  articles  imported  into  Nicaragua  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


Bags  and  bagging,  jute 

Breadstiifls: 

Corn 

Rice 

Wheat  flour 

other    (inchiding    macaroni, 
vermicelli,  etc.) 

Candles 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  parts: 

Carriages  and  parts 

AVagons  and  parts  (including 
railway  cars  and  parts) 

Cement 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medi- 
cines. 

Coffee 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cloth 

Clothing 

Thread 

Other 

Dairy  products: 

Butter  and  cheese,  and  sub- 
stitutes for 

Milk,  and  substitutes  for 

Earthen  and  chinaware,  etc 

Explosives: 

Dynamite 

Gunpowder  and  other 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,   vegetable,    manufactures 
of,  n.  e.  s 

Firearms 

Fish,  cured  or  preserved 

Fruits,  canned  or  preserved 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver,  and  manufactures 
of,  n.  e.  s 

Hats  and  caps,  and  materials  for. . . 
Instruments,  scientific 


Year. 


I  1913 
\  1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1114 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1.^14 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 


United 
States. 


$3.19.5 
7,921 


33,323 

15, 159 

97. 091 

114. 7C5 

222.791 

33i;.  44S 

21.945 

17, 100 

7,  333 
8,010 

7,060 
4. 212 

8,  CSS 
40. 505 

8, 434 
10. 115 
151,337 
13).  (Si 
28,341 
23,349 
24,909 
23,933 

302.239 

195,032 

83.099 

74, 098 

4.490 

l,r43 

23,989 

19,368 

31,992 

22, 426 

12, 795 

9, 023 

0, 885 

4,389 

11,260 
10, 485 
13.344 
16.913 

1,474 

4.706 
28,237 
21,385 
15. 595 
10,582 
2.").  676 
13.375 
13. 790 

9.097 
18.898 
12. 108 
347.716 
77.177 
18,302 
14,481 

8, 9.55 
12,980 


United 
Kingdom. 


$41-..  285 
46, 386 


309 
6 


8.  596 

7, 339 

770 


24 

5,219 

2, 244 

803 

1,1-22 

19,436 

22,  9!  3 

41 

7 

9.980 

6,334 

563,708 
251,225 
13,(95 
3.872 
29. 199 
18.  245 
66.695 
32, 306 

2,178 

992 

70 

484 

3, 599 

2,708 


1,326 

1,131 

5,  446 

5,926 

0,744 

2,617 

15,302 

6,712 

1,173 

926 

26 

58 

1,436 

1,036 

566 

954 


Germany. 


$18,217 
9,474 


29,  ,S53 

16,  J9,1 

12 

354 

1,291 

787 

9, 135 

8,990 

77 

74 

932 

13 

4, 950 

4,157 

29, 132 

18,343 


15,0.56 
5,841 

20,151 
20, 661 
51, 9! -3 
44.365 
3,  231 
3,  G(  0 
30, 437 
21, 147 

627 

1,691 

667 

426 

11,739 

5,376 


370 

28 

9, 651 

086 
3.027 
1,916 

785 

299 
3,451 
2,835 

892 

123 

15,044 

9,498 

323 
1,776 
9,600 
4,336 
1,562 

992 


France. 


$2, 035 
2,790 


2, 576 

1.879 

2,4r0 

505 


23.9(i9 
20,372 


2,194 
2,551 

77,211 
38, 954 
22, 4t>2 
12.075 
5,119 
l.,520 
25  057 
16,215 

241 

118 

53 

114 

2,876 

2,447 


1,030 

380 

189 

69 

10,190 

2,750 

2,558 

1,7,57 

2,374 

1,978 

622 

726 

4,686 

2,727 

1,345 

633 


Italy. 


5491 


897 

697 

35 

19 


11,547 

7,235 


494 
856 

34, 752 
32,462 
2,496 
3,810 
208 


6,783 
9,303 


339 
189 


113 

283 

517 

2 

850 

211 

299 

275 

196 

185 

15 

10 

27,989 

26,901 

22 

8 
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Articles. 


Iron  and  steel,  and  mannfactures 
of: 
Bars,   rods,  ingots,  castings, 
and  structural 


Cutlery 

Domestic     ware,      including 
enameled 

Machinery — 

Agricultural 


Sewing 

Other 

Rails 

Sheet  and  plate 

Tools  and  implements. . 

Wire 

All  other 

Jewelry 

Leather  and  tanned  skins. 
Leather,  manufactures  of: 
Boots  and  shoes 

Other 

I-inon  cloth 

Matches 

Meat  products' 


Lard.. 
Other. 


Musical  instrmnents 

Oils: 

Mineral- 
Benzine,     gasoline,     and 
naphtha 

Petroleum,  refined 


Other. 
Vegetable. 


Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Books  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter  


News  paper. 


Surface -coated    writing    and 
blank  books 

Other 


Year. 


Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations. 

llnbber,   gutta-percha,  celluloid, 
etc 

Silk,  manufLiCtures  of: 

Cloth 


Clothing 
Other.. 


Soap 

Spirits,  malt  liquors,  etc.: 
Malt  liquors 

Mineral  waters 


1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
191'. 
1914 
1913 
1914 


1913 
1014 
1313 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 


United 

States. 


$9. 981 
5. 587 
5.804 
3,  .5.33 

lO.SOo 
9,494 

7,287 

5. 028 

77,890 

15.422 

192  021 

104.802 

ti,981 

l,23ii 

25, 500 

13.(72 

61 . 338 

39.198 

70.882 

38.321 

94,953 

f.9.  240 

14.423 

10.079 

77.953 

77,015 

107,985 

77.807 

13,108 

12  495 

1,996 

1,792 

1,442 

3,.3U8 

26,732 
9, 2;  3 
48,231 
31,877 
12,024 
6,779 


42,. S.*! 

43,P52 
106,342 
.<'3,905 
19,982 
26,172 
54 , 400 
54,002 
16,349 
111,572 

5,441 
6, 719 
1,544 
1,313 

8,869 
s;435 
12.678 
12,030 
15,045 
12,702 
21,961 
19,, •■24 

7,686 
9, -,24 
16, 704 
22,172 
8,096 
5,153 
18,0.30 
16, 121 

23, 491 
21,731 
2,  ."09 
2,295 


United 
Kingdom. 


$3,142 
3.112 
2,117 
l.K.l 

10.3(2 
6,011 

29 

53 

71 

44 

19,222 

28,929 

125 

(8 

13,116 

15-877 

22,140 

21.750 

l,t.l7 

717 

21.  (.56 

14,,'':,34 

324 

251 

1,489 

292 

859 

946 

5.1(8 

4  752 
12. 262 
9,001 


29 

136 

4, 148 

1,907 

193 

61 


1,466 

1,059 

752 

833 

3, 887 

914 

1,006 
2,291 


111 

2,366 
2,<25 
1,212 
1,976 
3,(349 
2, 769 
2,525 
1,834 

2,447 

.868 

4,252 

P2S 

1,816 

913 

84,451 

82,478 

5,575 

3, 652 

2,071 

264 


Germany. 


$3,(88 
474 
10.32(. 
5,083 
25. 208 
15, 224 

30 

147 

741 

941 

15.0.52 

4,051 


9,f('8 
3, 79C) 
1,347 

14,1(3 

7,258 

2. 785 

53(i 

20. 703 
7,493 
5,798 

2.  ( 82 
3, 898 
4,467 

1,844 
2,121 

3,  .'',30 
2.192 

630 
1,461 
7,722 
7,874 


1,852 
1,175 
7,444 
4,514 


233 
19 


2,117 

561 
l,0.'iO 

578 
4,949 
2,302 

3,181 
1,634 
6,245 
4,602 

10,344 
5,510 
9,317 
5,911 
11,267 
14,236 
4, 484 
2,455 

6,4«6 

997 

8,722 

2,. "^07 
15,482 
4,714 
7,  44s 
6,. 538 

17,-95 

10,400 

3,575 

1,919 


France. 


S3, 


01 

4 

3,220 

1,055 

(17 

704 


872 

52 

8,831 

3,324 


479 
4 

26 

•2,897 

1,034 

555 

379 

3,098 

l,12i 

4,520 

1,238 

477 

649 

1,586 
961 

1,983 
443 

2.819 

2,653 

682 

1 


34 
2,2^5 
1,041 
1,943 
1,600 


125 


1,169 

1,4.'' 4 

233 

628 

4,620 
5,123 


41 

1,229 
1,820 
3,5.>0 
2,0.85 
21,976 
15,914 
1,790 
1,667 

8, 688 
3,271 
15,811 
10, 728 
18, 1.S4 
16,217 
1,394 
1,042 

411 

60 

3,379 

617 


Italy. 


2,496 
14 


34 
100 
457 
236 


17 

1,426 

106 

314 

666 

2,102 


35 

1,943 

1,.348 

754 

262 


3,415 

1,881 

473 

70 

378 
40 


SOS 
323 
361 
146 
53 
11.8 
53 
25 

1,124 
2,637 
3,617 
1,.881 
1,028 
1,677 
23 
119 
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Articles. 


Year. 


United 

States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


Italy. 


Spirits,  malt  liquors,  etc.— Contd. 


Spirits. 
Wines . 
Other.. 


Sugar 

Tobacco,  and  man-,T.'attiires  of: 
Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Other 

Vegetables: 

In  their  natural  state 


Prepared  or  preserved . . 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

rurniture 


Lumber . 


Other 

Wool,  manufactures  of: 
Cloth 


Clothing 

All  other  articles . 


Total. 


1013 
1914 
!9i:i 
!914 
1913 
1914 
i913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 

1914 
1913 
1914 

1915 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 


$15,382 

1G,9!2 

8,870 

9,r.88 

203 

94 

?.5,417 

20, 570 

9,496 
lO.O.S 
9.144 
8,:  64 

77,021 
61, 2, "0 
10,500 
8,107 

11,362 
9,.5,-.3 
36, 720 
2-5, 88;! 
18.954 
10,9,>9 

568 

994 

8,814 

10  o:>4 

139,027 
1.59,  a.5G 


3,244,008 

2, 50'o,o6S 


S18,144 

14, COS 

1,9  9 

1,6-5 

9, 514 

5,388 

10 

11 

4,212 

4, 4£0 

74 

278 

23 

50 
2,955 
1,597 

1, 205 
16 


818 
595 

18,416 

21),  813 
27,  798 

14,NJ() 

2S,0OJ 
14,976 


52,230 

2,0S5 

13.902 

4,  725 

491 

457 

1,421 

6, 0„0 

857 

1,181 

4 

25 

1,02S 

86 
5S2 
310 

12, 042 

7,781 

496 

165 

2.605 

1,926 

6,292 
4, 2r,0 
2,894 
1,912 
54,8S1 
32,  099 


519,970 

14,lo2 

19,4.57 

17,0S3 

6'5 

2,i9 


91 

63 

4 

243 

20 

3 

3, 266 

1,705 

474 

586 

10 


3,447 
098 

5,799 
9,  S.)3 
7,0.7 
2  0)2 
28,203 
18, 671 


1,1.^0,611 

718,201 


619,212 
391,411 


400,776 
254,108 


$118 

55 

24,975 

8,335 


35 


5S4 
202 


645 
386 

5,950 
2,2  8 
429 
703 
6,151 
6,070 


144,361 
115,313 


Principal  Articles  Exported. 

Nicaragua  exports  coffee,  gold,  bananas,  hides  and  skins,  cabinet 
woods,  rubber,  cattle,  silver,  sugar,  cacao,  coconuts,  dyewoods,  and  a 
few  other  products  of  lesser  importance. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exjiorted  in  1913 
and  1911  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 


Articles. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bananas bnnr'hes . 

Cacao pounds . 

Coconuts n'lmber. 

Cotlee pounds . 

Com bushels . 

Coin: 

Gold  and  silver trov  ounces . . 

Nickel .■ , 

Dye  woods tons.. 

Gold  (araals'am,  bars,  concentrates,  dust,  prefi-initates, 
and  tailings) troy  ounces. , 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle pounds . . 

Deer do 

Rubber do 

Silver  (bars,  concentrates,  and  precipitates),  troy  oiHT^es., 

Sugar p  uinds . , 

Turtles number. , 

Tortoise  shell pounds . , 

Woods,  cabinet: 

Cedar board  feat . , 

Genizaro  (bastard  walnut) do 

Mah  ogany do 

Nambar do 

All  other  articles , 


1, 303, 026 

143,489 

864,857 

26, 439, 565 


3,548 

97,009 

1,. 320, 070 

1.S4,  606 

4S,S,  169 

19,334 

1,090,165 

6,177 

1,149 

581,160 

717,983 

6, 300, 254 

765,319 


Total. 
Reexports.. 


$420,,<?02 

30. 828 

18, 741 

5, 004,  449 

9,334 

12,620 

9,092 

28, 930 

1, 063, 076 

279, 926 

46, 299 

278, 763 

17,138 

31,805 

0, 967 

6,283 

8,  :^34 
26, 940 
2S3, 928 
10, 525 
42, 517 


7,650,197 
52,850 


1,525.580 

l."^7, 327 

1,1U,543 

22,819,319 


3,216 

67, 235 

1,527,510 

198,009 

314, 790 

20,  4,50 

1,563,605 

1,7,^9 

703 

102, 738 

14,213 

10,127,373 

1, 599, 756 


$504, 191 

29, 064 

25,878 

2, 295,  .397 

9,761 

41,314 
2,460 
18,503 

891, 025 

34.5,612 

55, 251 

124, 327 

52, 697 

47,348 

8,310 

1,340 

2,062 

200 

430, 225 

22, 760 

10, 476 


4, 918, 201 
30, 850 


Grand  total . 


7,712,047 


4,955,051 
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The  Coifee  Trade. 

Coffee  shipments  in  1914  amounted  to  22,819,310  ponnrls  valued  at 
$2,295,397,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  3,620,246  pounds  and  in  value 
of  $2,709,0r)2,  compared  with  the  preceding  j^ear.  The  exports  in 
1913  had  been  larger  than  usual.  ov,dng  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  coffee  of  the  1911-12  crop,  which  was  ready  for  shipment  in 
the  latter  half  of  1912,  could  not  be  moved  to  the  ports  on  account  of 
revolutionary  disturbances  and  was  held  over  to  1913.  The  iollo%v- 
ing  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Nicaraguan  coffee  exports  in  1913 
and  1914: 


Countries. 


France , 

Germany 

United  kingdom 

Italy , 

Spain , 

other  European  countries 

United  States 

Otlier  American  countries. 

Total 


Quantity.        Value 


Pounds. 

10, 146,  fv56 

7, 670, 196 

3, 3.31, 1-34 

622, 967 

1',',  023 

51"),  372 

3,  727, 189 

lOQ, 34S 


26,439,565 


, 72P,  r09 
,8r,2i2 
5i;o, ,  j9 

97,441 

2,  OSS 

109,  ,S1S 

615, 644 

12,831 


5,004,449 


1914 


Quantity.        Value 


Pounds. 
11,368,300 
5, 2a5, 2S8 
1,641,655 
2, 0G5, 74S 
14,908 
1,462,739 
l,0o0,399 
2,2S2 


22, 819, 319 


$1,138,177 
537,  234 
165,  S41 
20:^8.8 
1 ,  .j26 
145,  428 
104,070 
293 


2,295,397 


France,  always  the  principal  market  for  Nicaraguan  coffee,  took 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  exports  in  1914.  Germany  ranked  second, 
but  the  large  quantity  sent  to  Germany  in  1913  included  some  con- 
signments for  Hamburg  with  option  of  being  ordered  delivered  at 
some  other  port,  many  of  these  shipments  in  reality  going  to  Havre. 
It  is  thought  that  the  figures  for  1914  represent  more  nearly  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  coffee  sent  to  Germany.  P^xports  to  France  show  a 
gain  of  921,664  pounds  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  previous  ,year; 
those  to  Italy  a  gain  of  1,442,781  pounds,  and  those  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries  an  increase  of  947,367  pounds,  while  shipments  to 
Germanv.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  show  losses 
of  2,466,908,  1,690,179,  and'2,666,790  pounds,  respectively, 
spectively. 

The  European  war  had  little  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  1914 
coffee  shipments,  as  the  bulk  of  the  1913-14  crop  had  left  Nicaragua 
before  hostilities  began.  The  values  for  1913  are  thought  to  be  ex- 
cessive, while  those  for  1914  are  perhaps  a  little  low,  the  average 
price,  including  all  kinds  of  coffee  exported,  in  the  latter  year  having 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  cents  per  pound  (in  1913,  about  12^ 
cents). 
Shipments  of  Gold,  Silver,  Sugar,  Cacao,  and  Coconuts. 

Exports  of  gold  bullion,  concentrates,  etc.,  fell  off'  from  $1,063,076 
worth  in  1913  to  $891,025  in  1914,  of  which  about  85  per  cent  Avent  to 
the  United  States  and  15  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
European  war  had  the  effect  of  diverting  to  the  United  States  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  shipments  from  western  Nicaragua  in  the  last  five 
months  of  the  year  that  would  normally  have  gone  to  England. 

Silver  in  the  form  of  bars,  concentrates,  and  precipitates  to  the 
value  of  $52,697  was  exported  in  1914,  about  60  per  cent  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  balance  to  the  United  States. 
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Shipments  of  sugar  increased  from  1,096,165  pounds,  valued  at 
$31,805,  in  1913,  to  $1,563,604  pounds,  valued  at  $47,348,  in  1914.  The 
greater  part  of  the  1914  shipments  went  to  Panama  and  Honduras, 
but  309,914  pounds,  valued  at  $9,168,  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  cacao  amounted  to  137,327  pounds,  Avorth  $29,064.  in 
1914,  as  against  143,489  pounds,  valued  at  $39,828,  in  1913.  Germany 
purchased  $9,398  worth;  France,  $5,116;  and  Spain,  $3,633  worth. 

Eastern  Nicaragua  exported  1,141,545  coconuts,  Avorth  $25,878,  in 
1914,  compared  with  8(54,857  nuts,  vakied  at  $18,741,  in  the  preceding 
year.    The  United  States  was  the  principal  market. 
Trade  in  Cabinet  and  Dye  Woods,  and  Rubber. 

Cabinet  woods  aggregating  11,895,550  board  feet  and  worth 
$456,238  were  exported  from  Nicaragua  in  1914,  as  compared  with 
8,496,669  board  feet,  valued  at  $332,321,  in  1913.  About  92  per  cent 
of  the  1914  shipments  went  to  the  United  States.  Mahogany  is  the 
most  important  of  these  woods,  its  value  in  1914  being  94  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  cabinet  woods  exported.  Exports  of  mahogany 
increased  from  6,300.254  board  feet,  valued  at  $283,928,  in  1913,  to 
10,127.373  feet,  worth  $430,225,  in  1914,  of  which  93.8  per  cent 
(in  point  of  value)  was  sent  to  the  United  States  and  about  5  per 
cent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  ex- 
ports of  cedar  and  genizaro,  and  there  were  no  shipments  of  guana- 
caste  or  rosewood ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  exports  of  hambar 
were  more  than  double  those  of  1913. 

Shipments  of  dye  woods  (mora  and  brasil)  were  considerably  less 
in  1914  than  in  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  brasil  amounted  to 
only  142  tons,  almost  all  of  which  Avent  to  Fi-ance.  The  European 
war  stimulated  the  demand  for  mora  (fustic),  which  is  used  in 
]naking  khaki  dye,  but  as  adequate  ti'nnsportation  could  not  be  se- 
cured the  quantity  exported  in  1914  did  not  equal  that  of  1913.  Of 
the  3,074  tons  of  this  wood,  valued  at  $17,655,  shipped  from  Nica- 
ragua in  1914;  1,565  tons,  worth  $8,920,  Avent  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  1,422  tons,  valued  at  $8,169,  to  France,  the  balance  going 
to  Germany  and  Italy. 

Exports  of  rubber  fell  oif  from  488,169  pounds,  valued  at  $278,763, 
in  1913,  to  314.790  pounds,  valued  at  $124,327,  in  1914,  a  decrease  in 
quantity  of  173,379  pounds  and  in  value  of  $154,436.  The  United 
States  purchased  practically  all  of  the  rubber  exported  in  1914. 

Exports  of  Hides  and  Skins,  and  Cattle. 

Exports  of  cattle  hides  increased  from  1,320,070  pounds,  worth 
$279,926,  in  1913,  to  1.527,519  pounds,  valued  at  $345,612,  in  1914. 
The  United  States  took  98  per  cent  of  this  total.  Shipments  of  deer- 
skins in  1914  amounted  to  198.0i)9  pounds,  valued  at  $55,251,  com- 
pared with  184,606  pounds,  valued  at  $16,299,  in  the  previous  year. 
The  United  States  also  took  practically  all  of  these  skins. 

It  is  understood  that  exports  of  cattle  to  Costa  Kica  fell  off  about 
30  per  cent  in  1914,  as  com])ared  Avith  the  previous  year.  These  ex- 
ports do  not  figure  in  the  Nicaraguan  customs  statistics,  as  the  cattle 
are  driven  across  the  border  by  various  trails  AA'here  no  customs  offi- 
cials are  stationed.  [According  to  statistics  in  Supplement  to  Com- 
iiiERCE  Reports,  No.  24a,  published  June  21,  1915,  exports  of  cattle 
from  Nicaragua  to  Costa  Rica  Avere  valued  at  $221,885  in  1914,  as  com- 
pared with  $323,067  in  1913.] 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  declared  value  of  exports  invoiced  at  the  United  States 
consular  offices  in  Nicaragua  in  1914  was  $2,408,245,  as  against 
$2,610,557  in  1913.  The  chief  decreases  Avere  in  rubber,  silver  coin, 
and  gold  bullion ;  while  increases  were  recorded  in  hides  and  skins, 
sugar,  and  bananas. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  total  declared  value  of  the 
principal  articles  invoiced  at  the  United  States  consulates  and  consu- 
lar agencies  in  Nicaragua  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1913 
and  1914: 


Articles. 


Bauanas 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Gold  bullion 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle 

Deer 

Rubber,  crude... 


1913 


$745,427 

22,684 

447,213 

509, 797 

206.012 
63,0  6 
309,050 


$765, 480 

19, 188 

142,711 

484, 099 

286, 865 
69,382 
172,038 


Articles. 


Silver: 

Bullion 

Coin 

Sugar 

Woods,  cabinet.. 
All  other  articles 

Total 


$9, 446 

82, 460 

7 

203,871 

11,514 


2,610,557 


$1,945 
21,897 

9, 590 
428, 963 

6,067 


2,408,245 


There  were  no  shipments  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  American  goods  returned  to  the  United  States,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  empty  gasoline  drums,  were  valued  at  $49,145  in 

1913  and  $49,665  in  1914. 

COFJNTO. 

The  consular  district  of  Corinto,  comprising  the  western  half  of 
Nicaragua,  is  chiefly  agricultural,  the  principal  product  and  article 
of  export  being  coffee. 

Sugar  cane  is  raised  quite  extensively,  and  sugar  of  fair  quality 
(the  grade  known  to  the  trade  as  "  plantation  granulated  ")  is  manu- 
factured. The  district  produces  all  the  sugar  required  for  its  own 
consumption.  A  small  amount  is  shipped  to  the  east  coast  of  Nicar- 
agua via  Panama,  while  larger  quantities  are  exported  to  Panama 
and  Honduras,  and  some  to  the  United  States.  A  large  part  of  the 
cane  grown  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aguardiente,  or  white  rum. 
The  cane  crop  of  1914  was  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought  and  a  plague  of  locusts. 

Cacao  is  grown  in  several  parts  of  the  district.     The  exports  in 

1914  amounted  to  about  137,000  pounds;  but  this  represents  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  crop,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  consumed  in 
the  country. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  been  attempted,  but  has  not  proved 
very  successful.    The  rubber  exported  is  gathered  chiefly  from  wild 
trees;  shipments  are  decreasing,  however,  owing  to  the  low  price 
obtained. 
Cattle  Raising — Gold  Mining — Valuable  Timber. 

Cattle  raising  is  also  an  important  pursuit  in  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  especially  in  the  Department  of  Chontales.  Some  cattle 
are  exported  to  Costa  Eica  by  land,  and  considerablQ  quantities  of 
hides  are  shipped,  principallv  to  the  United  Stfites.  Shioments  of 
hides  are  on  the  increase.     Considerable  quantities  are  also  tanned 
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and  -worked  up  in  the  country  into  shoes,  saddles,  etc.  Cheese  is 
made  for  local  consumption,  and  some  is  exported  to  the  adjacent 
Eepublics. 

Gold  is  mined  in  several  parts  of  the  district  and  ranks  second 
among  the  exports.  The  mining  industry  is  considered  capable  of 
.substantial  development  with  the  investment  of  more  capital.  The 
principal  companies  opearting  in  this  district  are  English.  Gold  is 
exported  principally  in  the  form  of  bullion,  concentrates,  and  pre- 
cipitates. 

Timber,  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods,  as  well  as  the  varieties 
used  locally  for  building,  etc.,  exists  throughout  the  district,  but 
much  of  it  can  not  be  cut  profitably,  oAving  to  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation. Enough  is  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  and  near 
the  towns  to  supply  all  the  building  lumber  and  cabinet  w^oods  re- 
quired in  the  district,  but  the  prices  of  the  various  woods  for  local 
use  are  high,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  available  supply.  Some 
cabinet  woods  are  exported,  but  the  amount  is  not  large  and  was 
less  in  lOl-i  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Considerable  quantities  of 
dye  woods  (mora  and  brasil)  are  shipped  from  this  coast,  principally 
to  England  and  France. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  district  are  in  an  undeveloped 
state  and  of  merely  local  importance. 

Share  of  the  Corinto  District  in  Nicaragua's  Commerce. 

Detailed  statistics  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  con- 
sular district  by  articles  and  countries  in  1913  and  1914  are  not 
available;  but  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  through  its 
two  ports,  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur,  and  the  total  for  the 
entire  Eepublic  for  the  two  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Corinto              

$3, 7J0, 908 
475, 741 

$2,566,768 
303,019 

56,000,219 
207,  730 

$3,247,212 
148,545 

Total,  Coi-into  district 

4,216,709 
5,770,006 

2, 872, 787 
4,134,323 

6,207,949 
7,712,047 

3,395  757 

Total,  Nicaragua 

4,955,051 

In  1913  approximately  73.1  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  Republic 
entered  through  the  ports  of  this  consular  district  and  in  1914,  69.5 
per  cent.  Corinto  alone  handled  62.1  per  cent  of  the  country's  im- 
ports in  1914,  compared  with  64.8  per  cent  in  1913.  The  total  im- 
ports of  Nicaragua  were  28.3  per  cent  less  in  value  in  1914  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  while  those  of  this  district  showed  a  loss  of  31.8 
per  cent. 

In  1913,  80.5  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  Eepublic  passed  through 
the  ports  of  this  district,  while  in  1914  the  same  ports  handled  68.5 
per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1914  the  port  of  Corinto  shipped  65.5  per 
cent  of  Nicaragua's  exports,  against  77.8  per  cent  in  1913.  The  value 
of  the  exports  from  the  entire  country  was  35.7  per  cent  less  in  1914 
than  in  1913,  the  shipments  of  this  consular  district  being  45.3  per 
cent  less  in  value  than  in  the  previous  year. 
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Principal  Imports  and  Countries  of  Origin. 

The  principal  imports  of  the  district  are  cotton  goods,  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  flour,  rice,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  etc.,  and  drugs, 
medicines,  and  chemicals.  Others  less  important  are  leather  ancl 
leather  goods,  silk  goods,  meat  and  dairy  products,  woolen  goods, 
vegetable  and  vegetable  products,  and  paper  and  paper  manufac- 
tures. Receipts  of  all  of  these  articles,  with  the  exception  of  flour, 
fell  ofi'  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1914.  The  increase  in  importa- 
tions of  flour  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  shortage  in  domestic 
foodstuffs  caused  by  the  drought  and  locust  plague. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  importations  of 
cotton  goods,  the  United  States  ranking  second,  followed  by  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  S^Dain. 

The  United  States  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  used  in  this  district,  being  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Practically  all  of  the  flour  consumed  in  Nicaragua  comes  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  understood  that  importations  of  flour  in  1914 
exceeded  those  of  1913  by  more  than  5,000,000  pounds. 

China  and  India  furnish  75  per  cent  of  the  rice  imported  into 
western  Nicaragua,  it  being  received  here  from  San  Francisco  in 
bond. 

The  United  States  leads  as  a  source  of  the  importation  of  malt 
liquors  and  mineral  waters  into  this  district,  the  United  Kingdom 
in  shipments  of  spirits  and  such  soft  drinks  as  ginger  ale,  kola,  etc., 
and  France,  followed  by  the  United  States,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  in  the  supply  of  wines. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines 
are  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

Opportunities  for  American  Trade. 

The  United  States  should  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  in  the 
following  articles:  Cotton  goods,  hardware,  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes 
and  medicines,  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  perfumery  and  toilet 
preparations,  beer,  glassware  and  chinaware,  candles,  woolen  goods, 
matches,  soap,  and  cement.  Considerable  quantities  of  these  have 
hitherto  been  supplied  by  belligerent  countries,  wdiich  may  not  now 
be  in  a  position  to  export  as  much  as  usual,  but  the  actual  sales  to 
this  district  are  likely  to  be  smaller  and  not  larger  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  financial  conditions  existing  here.  If  the  trade 
were  properly  handled,  a  part  at  least  of  the  increased  share  in  it 
might  be  retained  by  American  exporters  after  the  w^ar,  when,  v/ith 
improved  financial  conditions,  the  volume  of  imports  would  again 
become  normal, 
leading  Exports  and  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  principal  exports  of  western  Nicaragua  are  coffee,  gold,  hides 
and  skins,  rubber,  and  woods.  Cattle,  sugar,  cacao,  and  several 
products  of  lesser  importance  are  also  exported. 

According  to  available  data  furnished  by  steamship  agents,  exports 
of  gold  from  Corinto  fell  off  about  29  per  cent  in  1914,  as  compared 
with  the  shipments  made  in  1913,  the  principal  reason  being  the 
closing  of  several  of  the  mines.    Shipments  from  San  Juan  del  Sur 
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are  insignificant,  so  that  those  from  Corinto  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  product  of  the  mines  of  the  district.  According  to  the 
data  supplied  by  the  steamship  agents,  the  value  of  the  gokl  shipped 
through  this  port  in  1913  was  $511),244,  while  in  1914  it  was  $308,005, 
that  sent  to  the  United  States  being  valued  at  $189,540,  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom  $178,465.  In  1913  about  80  per  cent  Avent  to 
England  and  approximately  17  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  while 
in  1914,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  51.5  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
States.  Up  to  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  about  72  per  cent  of  the 
gold  shipped  from  Corinto  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  28 
per  cent  to  the  United  States,  while  from  August  on,  90  per  cent  went 
to  the  United  States  and  only  about  10  per  cent  to  England,  owing  to 
the  risk  involved  in  shipping  to  the  latter  country.  At  the  present 
time  practically  all  of  the  gold  exported  from  here  goes  to  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  but  after  the  war  is  ended  the  bulk  of  the 
shipments  Avill  doubtless  be  sent  to  England  as  before. 

Exports  of  Hides  and  Skins,  Rubber,  and  Valuable  Woods. 

The  United  States  purchases  over  95  per  cent  of  the  cattle  hides 
and  deerskins.  Hides  to  the  value  of  $283,210  and  deerskins  valued 
at  $69,382  were  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1914, 
as  compared  with  $204,606  worth  of  hides  and  $62,747  worth  of  deer- 
skins in  1913. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  market  for  rubber  from  this  dis- 
trict. Owing  to  the  low  price,  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  ship- 
ments, only  189,540  pounds,  valued  at  $172,058,  being  declared  for 
export  to  the  United  States  in  1914  as  against  shipments  valued  at 
$212,579  in  1913. 

Shipments  of  dycAvoods  w^ere  considerably  less  in  1914  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  European  Avar  stimulated  the  demand  for  mora, 
Avhicli  is  used  in  making  khaki  dye,  but  as  adequate  transportation 
could  not  be  secured  the  amount  exported  during  1914  did  not  equal 
the  shipments  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  3,074  tons  of  this  wood, 
valued  at  $17,655,  shipped  from  this  district  in  1914, 1,565  tons,  Avorth 
$8,920,  Avent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,422  tons,  valued  at  $8,169, 
to  France,  the  balance  to  Germany  and  Italy. 

There  Avas  a  marked  falling  off  in  shipments  of  cabinet  woods,  with 
the  exception  of  nambar,  Avhich  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in 
both  quantity  and  value. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  "United  States. 

Exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  for  Avhich  consular 
invoices  Avere  presented  for  certification,  decreased  in  A'alue  from 
$1,020,696  in  1913  to  $760,857  in  1914.  The  only  noteAvorthy  increases 
in  particular  commodities  were  in  gold,  due  to  shipments  formerly 
sent  to  England  being  diverted  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  war 
risks,  cattle  hides  and  deerskins,  and  sugar.  The  figures  as  to  gold  are 
not  reliable,  as  a  great  part  of  the  shipments  were  not  covered  by  con- 
sular invoices. 

The  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  Corinto  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in  1913  and  1914 
is  shoAv n  in  the  following  table : 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

FROM  CORINTO. 

Coffee.                           .... 

5428,762 
59, 245 

125,113 

47, 381 

100, 523 

1,341 

7 

23, 237 

3,416 

$134, 537 
107, 989 

225,855 

61,r09 

100, 080 

2,115 

9,  590 

10,<82 

670 

FROM   SAN  JUAN  DEL   SUR. 

Cacao 

Cofiee 

.?3,738 
18,  451 

79,   93 

15,:,C6 

111',  056 

2, 165 

402 

Gold  bullion 

SS,  174 

Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle 

Hides  and  skins: 

Catlle 

57, 355 

8, 373 

Rubber,  crude    

Rubber,  crude 

23, 196 

Silver,  coin 

10, 851 

Sugar 

575 

Total 

Al  lother  articles 

231,671 

108, 524 

Grand  total 

Total 

789, 025 

652, 333 

1,020,696 

760, 857 

Shipping  Movements. 

Last  year  166  steamers  and  1  sailing  vessel,  with  an  aggregtile 
registered  tonnage  of  343,998,  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
district,  discharging  22,863  gross  tons  of  merchandise  and  taking 
away  17,299  gross  tons  of  exports.  In  1913,  184  steamers  and  3  sailing 
ves.sels,  with  an  aggregate  registered  tonnage  of  333,361,  entered,  and 
184  steamers  and  4  sailing  vessels  (tonnage,  334,334)  cleared  from  the 
same  ports,  the  imports  amounting  to  23,961  gross  tons  and  the  ex- 
ports to  18,972  gross  tons.  The  number  of  American  merchant  ships 
entering  and  clearing  Corinto  last  year  was  75,  and  the  registered  ton- 
nage 149.040;  while  46,  with  a  tonnage  of  92,024,  entered  and  cleared 
at  San  Jiian  del  Siir,  making  a  total  of  121  American  steamships, 
with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  241,064. 

Relief  Measures  Undertaken — Cutlcak  for  1915. 

The  general  business  depression  which  characterized  the  early  part 
of  1914,  improved  somewhat  in  December  through  the  issue  to  the 
Government  of  500,000  cordobas  ))y  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua 
under  special  contract,  while,  other  contracts  provided  for  the  sus- 
pension for  a  definite  time  of  payments  of  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  the  foreign  debt  and  extended  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
sums  due  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  thus  giving  the  Govern- 
ment the  use  of  its  entire  revenues  for  the  time  specified.  While  this 
action  put  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  circulation  and  so  stimu- 
lated retail  trade  temporarily  general  business  remained  stationary 
on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  exchange  for  foreign 
remittances,  thus  causing  a  reduction  in  importations,  some  of  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  about  normal. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (Feb.  20,  1915)  the  commerce  of  this 
district  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  a  number  of  the  merchants  owe 
large  sums  abroad.  Business  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  as  to  the  future.  The  shipping  of  the  1914-15 
coifee  crop  should  relieve  the  situation  somewhat,  but  conditions  are 
not  likely  to  become  normal,  especially  as  the  coffee  market  is  much 
restricted  on  account  of  the  war. 

The  industries  of  the  district  remained  practically  stationary  dur- 
ing the  year. 
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